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e> In presenting the. Philanthro- 


. Pr ;% eo ooh bs 4 ~¢ 3 . ~ * xs . 
pist to fhe public. in its present form, 
eae Pe Gea t 2.9 3 «y 
‘Ssoite eey.2 wii Dw Ve itt, iv Goudt, ve eX 

: t % 54 = * 
pected it¥ S ipacryyers. Oa t vk Lb 


he estab! stiment, the Editor 
supposed that the iolio form’ would’ be 
wost acegptadle ta the majority of 
rei@érs. 45 benz most convenient for 


tie first peragal, which is generally all 
Prataco Nn News Paper receives. 
Ped “cation of the unde, ta- 
Rin, oihery cws have beea presented, 
"I, ii ‘anthropis: embraces 
> iaetls ot a permanent Nature, ant in 
\ Paras c1aASses of the comTmu- 
rn. iy interested. Un- 
Pie tins 2 num bep of 
ou bare eonturrcedtim the 
pi . r it the (ictavew ferme 
as 7361" oth » for the pu rnnse of 


Whi. “a a binding the dit ierent “« 
Aumbers. he chance has according ly 
heen on ee and thes Editer wiil spare 


Wet ws 
i ae * 


ho ;t) subserve the Muportant eb- 
jicts “ich gave. rise to the pronosi- 
tion, 
wee o-si¢ numbers, aud an. index 
of r cerrence, will compose a volume, of 
$16 pages, besides the mdex. But as 
8 numbers bave already been issued, 
tha fist volume will cousist of only 18 
num! “xclusive of the index.—The 


terios vi pulicatiom will not be chan- 
wed. 


Shou ie Compiler receive. sech a 
shave f - mtronaece as to warrant its 
pres ‘a, 2vertisements will Chi “fly 


be inserted in tha? Parer 

In the change which is now made, we 
anticinoaie no arminutrou of Jabuar or 
expense, bution the contrary an in- 
i id ease ef beth. And if any pecani: iy 
advantase be derived to the Editor in 
consequence of the present ar ranpe- 
ment, it mustbe~ frém. an increase of 
public patrunaze. die Will however se- 
cure ro oi 4.self the-satisfaction arising 
trom the consetous reflection Of having 
atiemrted to profete the diffusion of 
virtuous sentiments and useful knowe - 








eamong the different classes of 
Soci ety, especially those who are en- 
iemng the active seenes-of life, and to 
vive permanence to such exciting cau- 
ses of improvement, as he may be able 
to offer to the public. 

GAA KK. fe a a 
Proposed Basis .f Mediation between 
fran & x! Sonth Pmerice. 
.ONDION, Sepr. 2S 

As the atteniion of tre several. Spy 
ereions and Biinisters at the prot noked 
Coavress has been called to the quts- 
tion between Spain & the South Are 
can provinces, and p! 'edees have’ been 
over that the basis proposed ehall be 
liberal, we understand the followin 
to be the ¢ ‘rounds stated by the moderate 
party of Indens endents; on which, if the 
subject is ac tually] brought forward, an 
teliberation likely to be effectual can be 
hetd . 

1. General oblivion, on the past, and 
n> injury or molest: ition to oc cur to the 
persons or properties of those who may 
nave fakea part in the revolution. 


* 
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2. Per petual abolition of the Inqu Lig 
tions and ‘Torture. 

3. esl sbolition of all exclusive 
privileges (¥:xcr0s) all persons being t- 
qualin the eye of the law, anc all td 
be rewarded or punished according to 
8 merits or demerits, 

4. Abolition of all Governments, Mo- 
nopolies (#stancos) and of inland Cus- 
tom Houses. 

5, Preedom of the Press: of Gom- 
merce with al! nations; of Agriculture, 
and of all kinds of industry. 


6. Establishments of Chambers of 
Representatives. 


3 


;. The King to sanction all Acts of 
Com. OTS 
» Relig: ‘ous toleration; but the Cath 
cle Vi “orship tu pi ‘edominate. : 
9, Perpet tial abolition of ecci esiasti- 
cal Tithes; butsthe ex penses attending 
Divine Worship andits Ministers to ha 
detvaved from contributions to be raise 
‘ed on account of the state, in erder ty 
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between two mountains, and is a 
mass of ice filling up the valley 
to a considerable, but different 
height, as the case may be. As 
to which it is, and how it is fom- 
ed, [ am not philosopher enough 


to determine, and he must have a | 


ood share of self-confidence, 
that could boldly say he was, but 
it looked to me as if an enormous 
multitude of ice pyramids had 
rushed from the summit of the 
neighboring mouutains, _ till, 
meeting in this ravine, they be- 
came cowded together, when, 
_ suddenly errested in their pro- 
gress by the valley, they pes- 
sed closelly on each vther, till 
some fell—many were ready to 
fall—some were squeezed by the 
pressure into prisms—some lost 
their delicate peaks, & the whole 
became wild and irregular in ifs 
appearapce—as you frequently 
see a mass of quartz crystals, ir- 
regularly formed and dispesed 
upona bed of limestowe. Lamin 
doubt, indeed, whether you will 
be any wiser after this attempt 
at description than before. Hut, 
I mast confess Tam utterly at a 
loss how to describe to you an ob- 
ject so novel, and of which, a 
few hours ago L myself had no 
corrected conception. "Where are 
five of these glaciers in this vale 
of Chamouni; the principal, how- 
ever, are those of Des Bassons 
and De Bois. They usually lie 
ina direction north and south, 
rarely east and west: and the 
‘reason is, perhaps, that the ac- 
_ tion of the sun would be too pow- 
erful for the preservation, if the 
were not deeply imbedded in 
ravines rarely visited by his 
rays. 
a~meeéThe guide soon sum- 


Wen 





moned us to the sea of ice, and 
we began ‘with cautious steps 
and slow,’ to descend the rugs 
ged face of the mountain. As we 
approach the surface of the gla. 
cier, these inequalities that. ap- 
seared from the summit of Mons 
tanyert to be no more than gene 
tle undulations, rose into consid- 
erable elevations of from fifty 
to ahundred feet, intermingled 
with half formed pyramids, ben- 
ding walls and shapcless mass 
ses of ice, with vast blocks of 
cranite and frightful chasms, ex 

hibiting a scene the most savage 
and fantastic that ever entered 
into the imagination of man. It 
is improperly called “the sea of 
ice” although the surface cannot 
perhaps be better compared than 
a stormy sea, but itis in fact a 


river: and if you conceive of 


wo enormous mountains, rising 
to the height of 8 or 10,000 feet, 
forming a deep ravine, about a 
mile anda halfin breadth, fhat 
pursues a straight course for sev- 
eral miles, but divides at the up- 
per end into two glens, that run 
up the highest elevation of the 
Alps, and thatends at its lowest 
extremity in an icy precipice of 
nearly two thousand feet, whose 
hase is ina still deeper valley— 
if you then imagine innumerable 
torrents to roll, deep and impet- 
uous, from the summits of the 
mountains—conceive them, as 
connected with these two siens, 
meeting in this deep ravine, and 
asthey hurry to dash with their 
collected waters down the preci- 


y pice into that deeper valley, ar- 


rested by a mighty harricane— 
wrought inte the wildest form as 
by the fury ef the tempest—and 
then, by the Jat of the Almighty 
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— / congeald—if, moreover, 


you add the infiumerable fissures 
and chasms torn inthe ice by 
the undermining torrents and 
the unevenness of the bed below 
—you will have a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the sea of ice. And 
if you gather round it lofty 
peaks and snowy summits—ca- 
taracts and avalanches—clouds 
and storms, you will have com- 
pleated the outline of this won- 
derfial picture. 

‘lfaving reached the glacier, 
we waiked a considerable portion 
of its surface, following with 


great precision the footsteps of 


our guide, and occasionally ac- 
cepting the assistance of his hand 
as wecrossed the fissures or clim- 
ed the waves thatevery where in- 
term. ied our progress. These 
fissures are the chief dangers a- 
guiost which the traveller has to 
guoid. ‘The ice in their imme- 
liate neighborhood is often ex- 
tremely slinp ery, and when they 
lie at the foot of a descent, the 
steps which he sets down it must 
be proportionately hazardous. 
Early in the season, too, the 
smaller fissures are frequently 
covered with the recent suow, 
aud thus the unsuspecting stran- 
xer would be lured by the ap- 
pearance ofa smoothe aad un- 
ee surface to his ruin. A 
rile of imperfectly frozen snow 
wal along the brink of the Mer 
de Glace, like a border. The 
guide passed with a peculiar 
caution over this, and never plan- 
ted his foot till he had first ascer- 
tained the nature of the surface 
with his pole. Some of the fis- 
sures are ofamazing debth. Our 
guide told us that a traveller had 
attempted tofathom them with 





aline of four hundred feet, but 
invain. Were !cd an cnormous 
mass of granite nioone, and dis- 

tinctly heard it for thirty seconds 
dashing from sic to side down 
the dark abyss. 

‘¢ Hitherto, a regard to one’s 
safety had confined our attention 
entirely to our footsteps and the 
objects beneath us; but, having 
nearly reached the centre of the 
glacier, the guide exhorted us 
to pause and look above us, and 
around. We did so—and wers 
amply recompensed for all our 
toil, bya scene, of which it is 
not, perhaps, extravagant to say, 
it has no parallel on the face of 


the glove. shrink frou the 
vain effor: at description: but the 
vrand outline ts indeliviv «pres- 


sed upon my mind, and f am con- 
findent will never be cffaced 
while any traces of the past shall 
remain on the talbeof my mem- 
ory. We are embosmoed amid 
the shaggy waves and vawning 
abvsses of the Tey SCO—-OVEr 
these, on every bend, appe-red 
the mountains, i iat rise al vost 
perpendicularly from its brink, 
clothed in part with scanty her- 
bage, and adornd with the Tittle 
crimson flowers of the Nhododen- 
dron Ferrugineum, that ‘oom 
upon theirsides. Still higher, 
where the regions o/ eternal 
snow, that, ever rand anou, hurled 
from their hoary treasurers the 
cataract or the avalanche, to ang- 
ment the billows and to swell the 
undermining torrents of the gla- 
cier, As the eye looked up tke 
valley, the view became more 
hideoas and appailine. Every 
trace of vegitation gradully died 
away, and the snowy mountains 
and the icy seas appeared. te mect 
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ouremencipalion, and wihica t 
hed becn UN VOSSLD oe to eradicate 


-_-- 


teal sud veguiate tie evil, So 


far from wishiug ty» invade tae 
Reale wet ae 
riz ht s of the SLAVE Odi SZ siWdilS, 


» 4 } . ts > iy reige ,u 
or to nssatl their preros tives, be 
“0 . “> “meg < * hes . f% 
be}j at dthey were Bip he ipSt- 

' 


a , an | ae { Pe . 
bie wilriem ofthe evils ef stave- 


>* ‘ 
. . s. 6 “9 + ++ tr ane ie 
rv. anc ia VW beat hy ty Cabibide te 
e 


controland re: anh ie ther fiunt, 
Mr. TY. said. if Coweress ‘uals idl 
voiuatorly recognize ina featcre 
; 

10 constitution -stiasnitted for 
{heir decision, and om. violation. 
ton, of acomonet forbiddiue it, 
the. would tae upon themscives 
th past tian he diad al- 
dud 0, fre. £': referred to 
fia constitution ef tbe state of 
tnd: ni. & Stai Aiea i LG nhit- 
ted from the same territory, to 
' OE a , ; 

SiO. OM Clperibaas evel SCrUupu- 
lousivii bed vaardedagainst slav- 


ery in env shape, and in’ the 
strongest terms ‘topreniied it— 
and. Jest at some future day a- 
monriments to the 
should admit its introduction. a 
Claoee of that institution forbade 
any amendment of that sert to be 
made. “These sentiments of the 
st»te of indiana, Me. U.said, he 
tetiprocated. Cur interest and 
our honour, said he, calls on us 
rig: dy to in: iston i¢. ooservance 
ot sa0d faith under the article 
ofthe Grdinance i liave refereed 
} 


’ J : Fy ‘ 
conslifuuion 


servic e be permiltediio be reco. 


nzedin the constitutisn of any 
tate { ‘ mic af Ss 
S'aie Lo be formed itt O1 bat (er- 


. 
ri or, 
ae ‘hyve 


x» ~” 
9 ’ ‘ , hie tad A Re a . > Ad . 
dln Forspexren, of Missis 
Qtr vy Catt 2 : 
' ‘2 ware suid he Adi’ COBCUTTOG 


se OPK, 


in his sy! why vide {1 expel fe n 
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wit nthet eentiemean of New 
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we could do no more than con- 
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is not wilh us. Sala ue, a Metres 

. re ? sthop \\ a wil Ba gy 

of cEorce Vi erage , aaa i CbeG 


slaves omonzusort 


them kere. aud we are cbtts 
} he ied } r 43 . 
to maintain and @mmioVv tecm, 
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eetridef thems but tie Wisest 
Sy . 

+ | e . a ee :{tT A ana 
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sex ES 


Ce ae | . _ ne 
eit Poe oniv. question at 
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‘ C . o> to, ‘ } 
PeSOn is, VW wether bale ite Oj 
DO ce atd, of a a , = —— e+ * 
aiiihhOi lias virtuall y ¢ PT al cf 
? , 
j : 


es s ¥ as . = wee > ray 
apercortract, and loncwea 


1 te ee i 1 

stetes nlpendy erected from the 

‘ { a eb! ’ ‘ stig a + * 

seme territory. “fo tiiusivate that 
s 
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fact, Wit. r- lpg to tue con. 


stitution of ( Viilg, the erection of 
state, froin tue North- 
territory, the contleman 
appeared.to have overlooked: and 
shewed that the arficle on the 
i erally 


. y 1 
sunject Oi ives was f 
, ,° . 
LUC CODSLITULLON of 


copied from 
Olio inte that of Elincis. ‘Phe 
third section of the s#rticle tn 
vestion tn the latter, was the on- 
y Vatiation, ard the necessity 
of that addition: | 
would be obvious to any seatie- 
men who would examine and re- 


prey PSfoOn 


fect upou. the subject. Py an 
own te a ’ { ' - . : 
ane Ce AE nt | {>} ware t rritorial 
why 4 } 1 
sovernment, all persons. slaves 
t ba . 
' 


or nbeer qn iomitg. 


iV. yere reanired { } ' ‘ ropes (Pp. 
‘ } Li lL | ae ‘ . , . S ' ¢ a 
( (he eniv wav in whicis they 
* . 
could be (iis Pima ; it i) fie 
a. crte . > , . 
Vag sr P i'n ** ‘ S40? 
LIves, Que : Ft ome ED stifquian li- 
. | +) ’ ° z *7 ’ ’ 
rmeC'S Chal their children alse 


svall be reeistered, that they ma 


t< 


: ° ° . 
Gi e@higovine cherie bree. 
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dom when by the ceonstitntion 


__ %. . ‘ Th : | 

tie y wCCuMms CULL Ca. s TOTO, 
~ ’ ~ _ 

tieir cotor. bejne “kaye AC 

erry Conor, being prima faere 
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SiaAVveS In other states, wes it not: 


Yio? gece. . ‘ = zs 
more secure te the freedom of 
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serge 


people of color, that the birtis, 
parentage, &c. sould be 
ed inthe new slate, than 
Wise? far irom coystituting 
an ob Nir. b. said, he 

ae we d this a geen pe part of 
shes constitution of Hlnes. “As 


to children born of sinves not be- 


So 


rect ion to it, 


ine a until 18 or 21 years of 
awe, Me. P.said that would be 


Tia ie at h arashil Ps SPC it oS it Was 
1s soon as white persons were 
free from their parents, or from 
{heir indentures if apprenticed. 
WV ith ect to censtitutional 
provisions oa thissuiject, Me. P. 
said. after all, it would Se found 
dnpractic I © tbe 


res; 


able. after admitting 
indenendence of a state,ts p event 
it from iis 
constitution as 1 thought proper. 
As to a constitution like 

Judiana, prohiiviting the 
duction ef an amenanen 


framing or shaping 


Latro- 


Wiiatever natare, if tie people 
were to formaconventionto mor- 
row, that gohaap would be of 
no foree—the whole power 


whom. 
capac ity, bo 


would be with the pbc 
in their severeizn 


provision Gf that usture ca con- 
trol. Nor couid Congress — pre- 
yent them. ‘Various attempts 
had already been made tn Ohio 


In the na- 


law 


te alter that feature. 
ture of free eoyvernments no 
could be irrepealadle: though, 
on this head, he he 
hoped that neither Ohio, bad i: na, 
or tilinois, would ever permit the 
introduction of slavery within 
their iimiis. He hoped, as far 
as we we should expel 
slavery trom the country: at the 


observed, 


could, 


« ta 
same time he thourht that Eke 
nois, so far as she bad sone, had 


done petier than ihe states which 
had preceded her in the 
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quarter, Lhecause she had pro- 
vied for the security of tie tree- 
domof nevroes. mul does, Ae 
and toprevent them from being 
hidaapped, by causing them to 
be registered. 
After some further debate, in 
which the gentiemen eugaged In 
the isc concurrea in a 
eeneral dis. ipprobat tion of slave- 
ry. the gGuestion on the passage of 
the resolulion was Gecided as 
follows:—YeEas 117, Nays 34. 


fissSholl, 


GLACIERS. 





We have ail -card and read much 
ot Glacie: s, but without havin ga very 
cistinct idea of tuem. a running 0- 


ver the paces ofa work which has “not 
much else to recommena it but fideli- 
ty of discription, we inet with an ac- 
count of a Clacier, which appears to be 
true to nature, and gives us a new view 
of this Natural Vhenemenon. When 
such congelations happen to be on the 
margin of tle sea. as on the coasts of 
Greenland, and, beine se hy 
ticir incnmbent and continually aug- 
mentiug weight, are precipitated into 
the ocean, they form t! use Mountains 
of Tce which our navigators frequently 
meet within tre biguer latitudes. 


parste? 


LE’S CONTINENTAL TOUR, 
“ft know not whether L shall 

deemed gutity of the arro- 
cance with which travellers are 
sumetimes charged, if I should 


FROM RAFF 


t 
ve 


assume your ignorance of the 
sulject, and. proceed to tell you 


Whiat.a cuacier is. For my 
own part, Thad a very incorrect 
idea ef it, ll I saw one, so im- 
perfect is the notion which words 
can corvey of an object, when 
theivis noting familiar te us with 
which tocompairit. First. as to 
ihe sitnation of a gleier—it is not 


itself a mountain of Ice, but lies 
in a deep, siuping ravine, or cleft, 
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avoid the enmity between the 
ane 1s flock, whieh 18 generally pyre 
ducel y ecciesiastical imposts, and fe 
irre nediable abuse inseparable from 
them. 

| The Kine to nominate to all em 
piow nents, giving them to Anericaus 


Yast 3 


and Spaniards indiscriminately. 
tt. Tne Military Force to be coms 
ged of Natives alone, according to 
regulations to be made by the Cham- 
bers. with the King’s approbation. 
12. Al! Prialg to be public, and by 
means of aturv. 
13. Che Tudges to be for life, and in- 
dependent of the King: but the Kinz to 
bave the appoint aent of tuem. ‘ 
14. Foreign powers to have Consuls 
in America. 
13. Fopoioners of all nations to be 
rivilege of establishing 


Lal 
eis i 2) 


ge'ves in America. 
wh. The sovereigaty of the King of 


oe 6 


Spain and | is successors to be acknow- 
ledged ia America, and the oath of al- 
Josiince and fidelity to be taken agreea- 
bly +: the a/orementioned articles 


Phe infraction of any of the a- 
srticles by the Spanish govern- 
vent. >» constitute the absolute inde- 
‘euce of America from that govern- 
lin this case the Allied Sove- 
os stall acknowledge them by an 
change of eavoys or embassadors. 
. Foe Alhed Powers conjointly 
#iu separately to suaraatee to America 
eutire accomplishment of 
ail tre fore roing articles. 

As Spaia herself has emplored the 
Mediation ofthe Allied Powers, and her 
note offered to submit to her decision 
provide! it was compatible with the 
preservation cf the King’s rights and 
diznity, it is further understood that 
their mediation, on the aforesaid terms, 
Wii 52 arst proposed to the Spanish 
g'v°:aneat, for their own previous ad- 
option at home, and, if not, acceded to, 
they will proceed no further in the bu- 
roscoe tig wens by Spain, the 

e proiered to the Independ- 
ent goverements of America. 
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IN CONGRESS. 
State of Illinois.—SL.a VERY. 


Theengross’d resolution declar- 
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ing the admission of the state of 
[Illinois into the Union on an e- 
qual footing with: the original 
states, was read a third time: and, 
on the question, Shall it puss ? 
Mr. Titimace, of New-York, 
assigned the reasons why, ran 
his opinion. the resolution ought 
not tobe adopted. It appears to 
him, inthe first place, he saidy 
there ought to be before Con- 
gress some document shewing 
thatthe territory had the popula- 
tion required by the law of the 
last session. Uhe recitation of 
the fact inthe Preambie of the 
Constitution he did not consider 
as the proper sort of evidence. 
It was not, however, upon this 
that he meant to rest his opposi- 
tion to the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. The principle of slavery, 
if not adopted in the constitution, 
was at least not sufficiently pro- 
hibited The ordinance for the 
government northwest ofthe Q. 
hio, which was in the nature of & 
convention betweenthe U. States 
and the People of the states and 
territories to be formed out of 
that territory, contained some 
provisions applicable to this sub- 
ject; ‘The Sth article of that or- 
dinance provided that in the ces- 
sion of territory accepted by the 
United States from Virginia, and 
comprising the whole northwest- 
ern territory, there should be nei- 
ther slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude, otherwise than as a pun- 
ishment for the commitment of 
¢rimes; with a proviso, that this 
provision should notbe constra- 
ed to prevent the reclamation of 
runaway slaves. Ifthe constituti- 
on was not found to comport with 


that provision, it ought ta be.te- 
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ated. The siath article of the 
constitution of the new state of 
Tllinois,* in each ofits three sec- 
tions, Mr. JT. contended, contra- 
vened this stipulation, either in 
the ietter or the spirit. ‘These 
aections he separately examined, 
as to their construction and bear- 
ing, and felt himself constained 
fo come to the conclusion that 
they embraced a complete recog- 
nition of existing slavery, if not 
provisions for its future introduc- 
tion and toleration; particalarly 
in the passage wherein they per- 
mit the hiring of slaves, the prop- 
erty of non-residents, for any 
number of years consecutively. 
if Congress would observe in 
good faith the terms of the con- 
vention, he said, they were 
bound, under tiis circumstance, 
to reject the constitution of Lili- 
nois, or at least this feature of it. 
The state of Virginia, he said, 
had ceded the territory, out of 
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*ARTICLE vi.—Neither slavery nor 
snvoluntary servitude shall hereafter be 
abner: Buoeds this state, otherwise 
than for the punisinrent of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted: nor shall any male person, 
arrived at the age of twenty-one years. 
nor female persons arrived at the age of 
eighteen years be held to serve any per- 
son as a servant, under any indenture 
hereafter made, unless such person shall 
enter into such indenture while in a 
state of perfect freedom, and on condi- 
tion of a bona fide consideration re- 
ceived, or tobe received, for their ser- 
viccy Nor shall anyindenture cf any 
negro or mulatto, hereafter made and 
executed out of this state, or if made 
in this state, where the term of service 
exceeds one year, be of the least validi- 
ty, except those given in cases of ap- 
prenticeship. 

Sxc. 2. No person bound to labour 
in any other state, shall be hired to la- 


-daurin this state, except within the tract 








which this state was formed, on 
certain conditions te the United 
States; one of which was that to 
which le had just adverted—and 
it was a monument to the fame of 
Virginia. It had often been cast 
as arepruach on this nation, that 
we, who boast our freedom, and 
pride ourselves on our independ- 
ence, yet hold our fellow-beings 
in slavery. Americans had been 
represented, indeed, with one 
hand-exhibiting the declaration 
of independence, and with the o- 
ther brandishing the lash of des- 


potism. When this stigma was at- 


tempted tobe fix’d on our country, 
it was a consolation to him, he 
said, that we have it in our pow- 
er to cast it back again on the 
country from which we are sever- 
ed—hers was the original sin, 
which we found in existence on 
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reserved for the sait works, near Shaw 
neetown; nor evenat that place for a 
longer period than one year at any one 
tine; nor shall it be allowed there after 
the year 1323: any violation of this are. 
ticle shall effect the emancipation of 
such person from his obligation to ser- 
vice. 

Sec. $3. Each and every person who 
has been bound to service by contract or 
indenture, in virtue of the laws of the 
lilinois territory, heretofore existing, 
and in confermity to the provisions of 
the same, without fraud or collusion, 
shall be held to a specific performance 
of their contracts or indentures: and 
such negroes and mulattoes as have 
been registered in confermity with the 
aforesaid laws: Provided, however, 
that the children hereafter born of such 
persons, negroes, or mulattoes, shall be« 
come free, the males at the age of twen~ 
ty-one years; the females at the age of 
eighteen years: Each and every child 
born of indentured parents, shall be en- 
tered by the clerk of the county in 
which they reside, by their owners, 
within six months after the birth of said 
child.—Constitution of Illinois, 
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and mingle with other—tor, 
where the Grand Jorasse rears 
ai form. as if to ber the 
entrauce inte the valley of Pied- 
mont, and frowned defiance er 
the bold attempt, at! is one vast 
wilderness of snow, except that, 
on every hand, immence pyra- 
mids of dark and rugged rocks 
emerged from these pure regions, 
to pierce the hetvens, and stand 
in etern: oF ajle ihe gigantic 
euardians of this w eucerous 
vale. Some of them present a 
ront of four er five ihorsand 
feetito the winter siorm. ‘t hey 
are calied needles, from the 
finenss of the points tu which 
they — nate, and each one has 
jis ppre j) yiaie hae and char- 
sdbenisttc fentures. to front, 


Joo king up are the 
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great and liitle Jorasse, ai whose 
feet Lie icy sea aii sringe 
with the vast peeks of the Pa- 
sul and the Giant. ie by 
ofthe last, Mons. De maussure 
passed sevenieen days aud 
nights making those exper'ay 


¢ 
whieh heave immortalized }). 


name. fLimmediai¢ly ov the lef, 


, be Ld 


? “~\ } oe j 4 U aa > 
rose the needles De Moine and 


De Dreux—the one a peck most 
elegently formed and. piersing 


the skies, the Gtieran oblisk of 
reddish hue, to the 
icight of nearly six thousand feet 
oldve the vale. On tae richt, 
Wis oid summit of | ¥ontanvert 
with many other 3 ae press- 
ing on ea ath ether, : 
pre-eminence—the sterm heralds 
and mighty pioneers of (he his - 
ry monarch, enthroued in Si- 
lent majesty, behindthom.” Tur. 
piag, we looked down inte the 
vale of Ghamoani, fram which 


we had ascended—iie" yoare r 
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the real or imaginary dangers 
» that eur} onnded me—the dark 
> and unfathomable culphs into 
viene at ever wes Hl looked. 
and pueht. without the «reates¢ 
caudou. Baye Leen precipitat j 
—iie vast and terpiiic forms of 
freon GubiaiDS. Lidl Pose ADC ()- 
veriurg mm every direction the 
dreaee solitode—theunnusa! 1)- 
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toil would be ia vain, as 
on Was not suflicieniiy 
advanced forthe execution. Far 
up tiis stupendous glacier, and 
were it usites io the left, a the 
root ef the Grand “isto and 
takes the name ef Lechanc , em- 
bosomed in eternal snnaeiag is a 
ereen and verdent isle, called 
Le Jardin, profuse in Alpine 
plants ond flowers, and yielding 
an herbage for which tie pea- 
pants annuatly drive their cattle 
cross the Mev de Glace. It is 
an expedition which must be ac- 
companied with considerable 
danger to the cattle, yet acci- 
thisis the 


thial thie 
the 
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cents, seldam eccur. 

hiche-t verdent spot in Murope, 
beine upward of eigat thousand 
{2 ive the level of thesea. At 


IWercan s+ 
:’! SCHL it 


is thickly nie: with 
snow, Which does not disselive 
till the beginning of duly. ft 
resumes its wintry mantle in Oc- 
joher,. continuing uncover: d -ouly 

teas aoaae is in the year, ’ 
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The condition of the Indians 
of our conuneut Appears to at- 
tract,of jute, more than an usual 
portion of the regards of cousid- 
cratemen. Heretofore, subjects 
of mere immediate Interest have 
hed all our attention, and 
celled for all ourcare. itis gra- 
fist zcio find that no sooner do 
the <atics 
set preserve lion relax their in- 
ence, thaunot only our leading 
poli clans (among whom let the 
chici mag wistrate “he frst named) 
hut ali classes of people take an 
interest in what may conduce to 
the preservation of the remnants 
oi the Ladian race, ynd to their 


abso 








connected with that of 


eredual inireduction to tic com 
forts and duties of civil Ute. In 
this view we have been much 
pleased with the wages eer of 
the following poten Which is 
stated, hy the Western Stor r. to be 
circulating for signatercs in the 
state of Ohio. ovat. dnt. 


To the honorable the Senate and 
ffouse oj f feeprese nta- 
tives, of the Uni- 
ted States 

Your petitioners, citizens of 
the state of Ohio, ask leave to re- 
present, that they feel a deep con- 
cern in the welfare of their Indi- 
an neighbours, and are solicitous 
that the general government 
should adopt efficient measures 
to recal them from savage life, 
and introduce them into a state 
of civilizati Your petitioners 
believe that such measures are 
practicable and politic. 

If the principles of bumanity 
were to be consuiied, and the 
duty which charity imposes on 
every man iowards his fellow- 
man, your petitioners are convine 
ced that the judicious and :cflect- 
Ing couid not fail to adustt. that 
this good work hag already been 
too long delayed. All the bene- 
volent are pis leased with the ex- 
ertions of the christian world, in 
rendering the lights ef science 
ind religion to the nations who 
vander in darkness. A more 
ble service could net be 
performed to the unenlightened 
sons of nature, whether we re- 
gard their present or future ex- 
istence. [5ut, these exertions 
have principally been made to 
reclaim those who inhabit a dis- 
tant portion of the globe. ‘The 
Indians of our own continent 
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produced it. To this form of 
government, tie country had for 
centuries submitted, with implicit 
obedience, and probably would 
have continued to submit much 
longer, but for events in this 
countsy and the changes in Ku- 
rope. ‘The sagacious minds of 
many able writers, penetrating 
into the future, had predicted, at 
some distant date a revolution in 
South America, before that in 
North America had commenced. 


From the period of the success-. 


ful termination of our own strug- 
gie for independence, that of the 
inhabitants of the south has been 
with more coniidence foretold; 
and, there is reason to believe, it 
has been hastened by this fortu- 
nate event. ‘The conduct of 
Spain, during the war of our re- 
volution, was calculated to make 
a lasting impression on her colo- 
nies. ‘This result was then fore- 
seen by intelligent politicians; 
Many were surprised that she 
could be so blind to her own in- 
tevests, after she had, on one cc- 
casion, manifested the strongest 
suspicion of Paraguay, for to her 
scrupulous jealousy of this pow- 
er, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from that country, in 1750, is to 
be attributed. 
{ To be continued. ) 





INDIAN CONCERNS. 

A person who was at the late 
treaty, held with the Indian trea- 
ties at St. Mary’s, makes the fol- 
lowing observations, in a letter 
addressed to a friend in this 

cighborhood. 

| Piqua Nov. 4%h 1818. 

We terminated the treaties 
wi'h the Indians on the 7th of 
fast month; and I believe in a 
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manner satisfactory to all parties, 
On no vccasion of the kind did I 
ever witness more good will on 
the part of the natives. 1 did not 
see a single discontented person 
among them. The commission- 
ers were actuated by the utmost 
liberality, and went to t: e extent 
of their powers, in making per- 
manent provision for the several 
Tribes, interested, in propertion 
to their respective clains. 

We have now all the Country 
east of the Wabash River, to its 
source, thence a- cross the por- 
ages to Ft. Wayne, with the ex- 
ception of certain reserves. ‘The 
Miamies receive for ever 315000 
annuity; the Putawatimies $2,- 
500: the Weas $1850: and the 
Delawares $4,000. ‘The latter 
are to move westward of the Mis- 
sissippiin three years. ‘The Mi- 
amies are to have a gristand saw 
mitl built, and to have two black- 
smiths kept up for them by the 
United States. The Delawares 
are to be furnished witha black. 
smith, as soon as they become 
settled beyond the Mississippi. 
The Indians in Chiov have their 
Reserves considerably augmen- 
ted. ‘The Shawanoeseat Wa- 
paghkontta havee 10 by 12 miles, 
and they, with the Senacas at 
Lewis Town get an addition to 
their former annuities of $1000 
forever, which makes all their 
annuitics now, to amount to 
$4,000. 





It is stated thet a transporting 
company has been organized for 
the conveyance of goods from the 
cily of New York, by way of 
Albany, to Pittsburgh, at the 


rate of five doliars per hundred 
Weight. ‘ 
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‘the Spanish Convention. 

The Convention of 1802, be- 
¥ween the United States and 
Spain, having been ratified, by 
the President, with tha advice 
and consent of the Senate, some 
time after it was concluded, and 
lately ratified by the King of 
Spain, will, it is understood, be 
considered as entirely complete 
when an exchange of ratifications 


takes place between the two 
gsovernments, ‘This, we learn, 


as been delayed by a Negoti- 
ation lately on foot between the 
Spanish Minister at this place 
and the Secretary of state, com- 
~rehending all the remaining 
points at issue between the two 
governments: the Conveution in 
question providing for the ad- 
justments of a small portion only 
of the matters in controversy. 





Wages in Eencland. 

The Manchester papers state 
fhatthe majority of persons who 
had turned out of wages had re- 
turned to their imployments, a 
part of the extra wages which they 
demanded having been paid, 
and a further advance promised 
as the demand for particular arti- 
cles of manufactures increase. 
According to the prices at present 
paid, the fine spinners, en large 
mules, say 300 spindles each can 
earn from 30 to 35 shilliags per 
week—on mules of 180 or 200 
spindles, from 22 to 24 shillings. 
An advance of 4 shiltings on the 
pound has been paid to the wea- 
vers, though the papers mention 
that even the full advance de- 
manded, 7s. would not enable 
oue Weaver in twenty to earu 
{2s. per week. The  fustian 
weavers had obtained their ad- 
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vance—they now receive 2s. 6d. 
per lb. for what they recently paid 
but 1s. The dyers have had 
their wages increased 2s. per 
week; and they now receive from 
12 to 15s. per week. 





THE TIMES. 

We frequently admit the ab- 
stract principle thatit is possible 
to bring good out of evil,—Un- 
der existing circumstances, it is 
important that this principle be 
applied to practical purposes. 

The embarrasments produced 
by the present state of our circu- 
lating medium, have produced 
comm»tiens of opinion from one 
end of the Continent to the other. 
In no part of the United States 
do these embarrasments operate 
with more force then in the Wes- 
tern Country. The good which 
it is possible to bring out of this 
evil is, AN INCREASING ATTEN- 
TION TO DOMESTIC OECONOMY. 
Let it not be forgotten, in the 
rage against Banks, that the ba!- 
ance of trade is against us; and 
unless we retrench a little in the 
use of imported articles, a sue- 
cession of difficulties must be the 
consequence. 


Fedit. 





A very i«portant trial re> 
specling the management of Lot- 
teries, took place lately in New 
York. It was a libel suit, insti- 
tuted by lottery managers or 
dealers in lottery tickets, against 
an editor who exposed thet 
frauds; the editor was acquitted. 
The editor of the N. Y. Even- 
ing post, says, that the report of 
his trial will develope such a 
scene of fraud and iniquity as 
will astonish every reader, 
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lion. Joux Q@. Abas, ‘ecre- 
tary oe: State. 
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To the Secrefary oj Slate. 
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(‘o these oppressive regulati- 
‘sivictions wes added 
mn odous vstem of taxation. 
irom the Indians was exacted 
a tribute in the shape ofa yoll- 
tax, or a servitude in the mines, 
eatted the mita. “A tenth part 
oi the produce of cultivated 
fangs was taken, under the. de- 
nomination of tythes: .Ehe al- 
eavaha,atax varying from two 
ana hall to five ‘er tent on 
every sale and*-tesale: of all 
things moveahie and lmmeva- 
ble, was rigidly exacted, though 

i. Cases, a Commutation 
was aliowed. fterval and mu- 
nicipal duties were laid on im- 
ports and on the: tonnage,. en- 
trance and clearance of vessels, 
ucder the different appelilatious 
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of almoxariinsgzo, sea, alcavalle 
cerso, cotstlido, srmada. and 
armadiils, Fo these may he 
added the rovya'-ifths of the 
precious metais, the most imper- 
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tant tax-inthe mining districts. 
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ofitces, of titles of nobility, pa- 
pal bulis, the composition and 
contirmation. of jands, with a 
of others of an inferior 


nder the Spanish monarchs, 
wio bad early obtained from th: 
ie ecclesi iasticn 1 dentin, 
d united ia their roy- 
a persons & all civil and religions 
u ity,a most oppressive }i- 
ty was estab! ished, with 
its numerous trein of officers a d 
orders, succeeded by the ingu - 
Sitjon. 

The p: sts of honor and profit, 
from the highest te the lowes‘, 
were filled almost exclusively by 
natives of old Spain. 

The principal code of law, 
thus maintaining the supremacy 
of Spain over those distant re- 
ons, alomst locked up fiom the 
rest of the work: tmahsted from 
the council of the Indies esta 
blished by the king, in which he 
Was suppos ed tobe alwasy pre- 
royal .rescripts, the 
recopilations of the Indies, and 
the partidas, furnished the cene- 
and when 
these ware silent or doubtful, re- 
course was had to the epinions 
of prote essional wen. 

‘This system wee gencrally ex- 
ecuted hy the vs rovs, captains 
seneral, and !y ..e tribunals of 
justics, with a spirit correspond. 
ing with the rigorous policy that 
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have been ioo much neglected. 
A more favorable period than the 
present, to redeem the time that 
has past, could not be expected 
or desired. 

Your petitioners believe, that 
much of the horrors of Indian 
massacre, to which our frontier 
inhabitants were exposed during 
the late war, would have been 
avoided, had the earliest and 
constant exertions of the goveri- 
ment been directed to the diffust- 


on of proper instruction amongst p 


the different tribes of western 
Indians. ‘They are well convin- 
ced, that those scenes of blood 
can only inthis way be eifectual- 
ly guarded against in future. 
That the mind ofa savage 
should easily be incited by any 
insidious enemy, to commit deeds 
of cruelty against the unotlend- 
ing and unprotected, is not asto- 
nishing. [fis nature is ferocieus 
—all his feelinmes urge him to 
acts which distingnish him asa 
successful and intripid warrior. 
The number of his victims, 
rather than ihe kind, ensure his 
celebrity. He can ouly become 
famous by his exertions in the 
chase, or his achievements in 
war. The latter is deemed the 
most honorable, and is, therefore, 
the most desirable. This same 
passion for melitary distinction 
equally prevails in civilized life; 
fat it is there restrained within 
its just limits, by the dictates of 
policy and humanity. This re- 
straint is the result of civilizati- 
on, and cannot be expecied to 
operate upon the untutored sa- 
vase. His course wiil contigue 
to he Inarked with blood and 
indiscriminate Slaughter. Le 
must be reformed or extermina. 
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ted. The latter is too shocking 
io all the better feelings of our 
nature—it can never be adopted, 
until every effort to reform shal 
have been tried in vain; and only 
then on the principles of self- 
defence. Abundant proofs have 


been afforded, if at this day. 


they should be called for, that 
the Indian may 
His mind, if cultivated, is capa- 
ble ef enjoying the highest relish 
for social life; and his physical 
owers are fully adequate to all 
the labor of agriculture. His 
habit, through inveterate, may 
be changed—he must be allured, 
‘ather than coerced. 

‘To say nothing of the advan-~ 
tages that our country might 
eventually derive from so great 
an acquisition of productive ta» 
borers—to pass ever all the cone 
siderations which arise frome 
sense of moral duty; on the 
ground of pecuniary policy 
alone, your petitioners conccive 
tlie interference of the govern- 
ment would be justified, and is 
required. Before the work shall 
be accomplished, while it is only 
in progress, security will be 
siven to our extended frontier, 
and your petitioners believe that 
an estimate of the expense, to 
which government would be sub- 
jected, in commencing and pro- 
secnting successfully the above 
oniect, would be far less than 
the emenunt that has freqnently 
been expended iu a single Indian 
campaign. Military coercion 
may be attended with partial 
success; but while there is cause 
to rejoice on account of the tem- 
porary security thereby afforded 
to our exposed inhabitants, by 
all the principles of humanity, 
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be reclaimed. . 
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we are led to deplore the fatal 
consequences to the deluded sa- 
vage. Ignorant of his true inte- 
rest, and ‘urged by the impetuosi- 
ty of his nature, defeat only 
promps him to seek a more fa- 
vorable opportunity to gratify 
revenge. Should he be awed 
into peace —his native ferocity 
—his restless jealousy, is only 
suppressed for the moment. 
Like the smothered flame, it will 
burst forth, to rage with still 
more destructive fury. But, 
should the object of your petiti- 
oners be obtained, a permanent 
peace will be certain. The sa- 
vage would lay aside his wea- 
pons of destructive warfare, for 
the peaceful implements of hus- 
bandry. He would convert his 
native forests into the abodes of 
civilized life. Instead of wor- 
shipping the sun and moon; or 
ihe evil spirit equally with ‘the 
good, he would be found in the 
temples of the living God, and in 
exercise of all the priviles ‘es of 
rational devotion. 

The solicitude that has been 
manifested on the subject, by 
the illustrious men who have 
presided over the rising desti- 
nies of our country, fernishes a 
strong argument in favor of its 
policy. And the intsrest exprs- 
sed by our present Chief Magis- 
ttrate,in his inaugural address, 
and in his last message, afford 
sufficient evidence that nothing 
willbe wanting on his part to 
promote a liberal and effective 
system. 

Your petitioners cannot doubt 
ofits practicability. Our Indi- 
ans may be furnished with im- 
plements of husbandry, and en- 
couraged to engage im its pure 
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suits. Schools, with comnectent 
teachers, can be established 
amongst them. B this means 
the rising generation will be 
fitted for a state of social inter- 
course: and their influence, to- 
gether with the business of ag- 
ricultare, will impose the most 


effectual restraint upon those 
who lave arrived to years of 
maturity. 


Your’ petitioners therefore 
pray, that Congress would take 
the subject into consideration, 
and adont such measures as will 
be tikely to attain the most de. 
sirable and practicable effect. 

September 10; 4181S 
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SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
‘The reports of our Commis . 
sioncrs en South American 
afiairs contain interesting intel- 
ligence respecting, a Country of 
increaseing importance, and of 
which we have a very imperfect 
knowledge. ‘These documents 
will be copied into the Philan- 
thropist, as forming a valuable 
portion of authentic history. 


To the Secretary of State. 
WasuHiInGTon, Novy. 5th 1818, 


Sir—lI have the honour to pre. 
sent the report herewith enelus. 
ed, agreeably to the desire o, 
Mr. Graham, who, on reflection, 
preferred submitting some 
additional remarks, in a separate 
paper. Jor this purpose, two of 
the documents referred to in the 
report remain in his pessession 
—Dr. Fune’s outlines of events in 
the United Provinces, since the 
revoloution, and manifesto of in- 
dependence by the Congress of 
‘Tucuman. 
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FOR SAL &, | 
A VALU AI BLE ‘TRACT of LAND, 
a. lying in Nairison county, Ohio, 
a’ and on the state Road lead: fiom 


Va. to Cadiz, (five miles 
containing 190 
s of the itrst qu lity; 
sixty aeres are cleared: arid the 
sats consist of a Dwelling 
Barn, Orchards of Peach and 

trees, tc. 
A Grist Millis situated withina mile 
and a haliof this property. rhe further 
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